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ABSTRACT 

This report contains two sections! a smmnary of a 
conference on state literacy initiatives including the agenda and 
list of participants^ and a series of profiles of the literacy 
^f*^"^?^^^' individual states^ The four issues identified and 
discussed at the meeting were (1) development of state initlativesi 
(2) coordination and expansion of state delivery systems; (3) 
assessment , accountability^ and communication- and (4) state-level 
literacy resource development* The information on state literacy 
efforts contained in the second section was derived from a survey 
conducted by the National Association of State Boards of Education in 
preparation for the meeting. Information includes sununary 
descriptions of state literacy coalitions, a comparative chart on 
state literacy coalitions, siaramary data on state literacy programs, 
and a comparative chart on measures of adult illiteracy. Each survey 
profile was prepared by a lead participant from the state. Hot all 
information was available from all states* (KC) 
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TfiOM CP oanBrra 



The first ieetion of the report sumiarizas the proceedinfi of 
the August 18-19 metting on State Literacy Initiativeii 

Meeting Simriary g 
Agenda g 
Pafticipanti 



The seeond saction of the report oontalns information from a 
survey profile of itate litaraoy offorta oonduoted by the 
National Aasooiation of State Boardi of Iduoation in preparation 
for the meeting t 

Stimary Deieriptions of State Llteraey Coalitions 16-30 
Comparative Chart on State Literacy Coalitions 31-32 
Sunnary Data on State Literaoy Progrmis 33-45 
Comparative Chart on Meaaures of Adult Illiteraey 48-47 



Eaah survey profile was prepared by a lead partieipant from the 
itate. Not all information was available from all states. 
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WITIONAL REBriliQ m STATE LIimMX INITIATIVE 
AlEUST 18-^19, 1986 



On August 1986, key repreientat ! vts of fifteen state 1 i teraey 

initiatives fathered in Washington, D.C. to exchange Information with each 
other and meet with national assoetationi of state pol ie^mmkers as part of an 
ongoing effort to fnprove the state-levol leadership of literaoy efforts, A 
list of eonferenoe partieipanti and observers is attaehed* 

/The problOT leaders of the literacy movsiient are addressing today is a 
difficult onci as awarenesi of the economic, iocial and personal consequences 
of Illiteracy grows, literacy profess ionali face an increasing demand for their 
services. At the s^a time, however, the nw fiscal policies of the federal 
government have resulted In no additional dallari to pay for those services 
Inevitably, the states must reassess their role- In meeting the needs of ^ 
Illiterate Americani for Irnprovinf both the quality and the quantity of 
services provided. The two^day meeting at the Hall of the States provided a 
forun for discussing \i^at can and should be done at the state level to achieve 
the goals of raising awareness, increasing resources and expanding services. 

The meeting began with an overview of significant nw public and private 
efforts to ecmbat illiteracy, either by raising public consciousness or by 
funding new and eiCOTplary prograns. President Reagan's Li teraey Initiative 
announced in 1983, was credited wi th inspi r ing new national interest in the' 
literacy issue, an Interest compounded by the addition of a literacy exponent 
to a nunber of federal hunan services programs, including VISTA, JTOA, and 
WBW. In the private sector, publishing concerns like b! Dal ton, Family Circle 
magazine, i^fcGraw^Hill, and the Gannett Corporation have implemented major 
programs to support adult literacy. The burgeoning of government and industry 
initiatives places the literacy movanent In a new position of power, opening up 
fresh opportunities for states to obtain the attention of top policymakers and 
to gam support for their efforts from institutions outside of the public 
sector, 

^ Next, the planning conmlttee Identified six major objectives of a state 
literacy initiative. First, to build awareness and support from the general 
public, the private sector, and high levels of state and local government. 
Second, to formulate partnerships and build coalitions to provide cost- 
effective, non-^dupl icative services, Tliird, to recruit resources from public 
and private sources to promote literacy efforts. Fourth, to use those new 
resources to expand programs, producing a pluralistic delivery system capable 
of accomrnodat Ing the varying needs of a spectrum of populations and 
indtvlduals. Fifth, to promote grassroots support and volunteeri^ and ensure 
that volunteers have opportunities for training and collaboration with 
professionals. And sixth, to meet the increasing d^and from the public and 
private sector for accountability, working with local programs to help them 
prove their effectiveness and Justify their costs. 

In more specif ic terms, participants in the first day*s discussion 
Identified four broad issues at the core of the state literacy initiative's 
assignment! 1) development of state initiatives- 2) coordination and expansion 



of state delivery systOTS; 3) assessment, accountability and oormiunioat ion- and 
i) itate-level literacy resource development. Although the discussions were 
not directed toward formal consensus and no speoific reeormendations were 
developed, the mjor points raised by participants are stmnari zed below. 



Hii^ Dsvelopnient of State Initlativai 

One theme constantly emphasized by participants was the importance of 
leftMtlmizi ng Ijteraoy as a broad Issue, establishing its connection to economic 
development, ci tiienship, and other major rssues. ~' " — ^ 

Virtually all of the state representatives agreed that high-level 
govermf ^tal support is essential to the suecess of state initiatives : al though 
there vfl^^disagreOTent as to how and when that high-level support should be 
used. The active leadership and involvement of a governor, an attorney 
getieral, a first lady or a state board of education guarantees increased 
vr^ibility, solid funding leverage, and increased participation at the 
ijrassroots level. / 

There was also agreement that states should involve as many state ag encies 
and private corporations as possible in the state 1 i terac^ effort . inelusTon — 
of libraries, chambers of eomiierce, corrections institutions, comnun i ty 
colleges, tutoring organizations and 1 i teracy volunteer programs, etc. in the 
state literacy leadership coalition broadens the support base of the 
initiatives and increases the number of people who will be reached and served 
by the effort. Meeting participants also ei^hasized the importance of ensuring 

state leaders collaborate directly and continuously with local providers. 



^ordination and l^giislon of State DslivaFy Systei^ 

Participants stated that the state initiative must take responsibility for 
determining who ^s doing v\rfiat . The state group should l^ent I fy any gaps, " 
duplication or problems in the exist ing service delivery system. Then/ 
literacy experts from the local and state level may be convened to orchestrate 
progrmn expansion to fill those gaps and reduce dupl Ication of servrcesT 

Another role of the coalition wuld be to delineate roles of adult basic 
education professionals and literacy volunteers at the local level . imTTatTve 
members could supervise and encourage the interweaving of LaubachT LVA, adul t 
education and other education professionals in meeting the needs of clients. 

The state-level leadership should also encourage the replication of the 
state coordination and leadership at^the local level , to work out specific 
problems and coordinate program overflow and underuse at the local level. The 
participants noted, however, that one malor barrier to effective collaboration 
at the l ocal level is competition among the various groups fo r the same ^ 
resources. ~ ~ ~ 
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MBBBmmit^ AeiMimtabilityt and ^imiimiGatlon 



There was ooncurrenei on the point that inve.^tors in literaey are 
d^nanding inereasinf aeoountabi 1 1 ty . Doqunentation of need and evaluation of 
progress may well bt eisential to the eontinuation of pel it leal support a~nd~ 
funding. While no agreement wis reaehed on v\^at the objeotfves and methods of 
evaluation should be, participants agreed that assessment should be oar r fed out 
at both the stat# and local leveU All participants agreed on the value of 
'^hard," formal statistical evaluations as a means of inereasing program 
credibility with the governor, legislature, and other governance bodies. 
Several meeting participants alio noted that infonrol, anecdotal reporting — a 
few strikinf vignettes, for example — can have great impact as well. 

Open oonniunioation and trust are paramount to the conducting and analysis 
of evaluations . Evaluations can often create tension and eompetitioni 
ccnmunieation that eKtends frati state to local leaders and down to the 
constituents being served can minimise this problem. 

Cofmunicat ion with media, the public and government leaders grows ever 
more important as traditional funding sources dry up and new ones must be 
recruited. Li teraoy off ictals must be able to '^seir^ their progrffliis^ strengths 
and have t he capacity to respond to cfi tics about their weaknesses . Each 
profrafpmust be able to establish a niche or specialty for itselfV and 
OOTmunicate that uniqueness to the public. In addition to regular 
conmunication wi th the TMdia, several representatives asserted that personal 
contact at the frassroots level had proved for then as ir^ortant as a full- 
blovwi media blitz in recruiting instrumental support for an initiative. 



State-Laval Literacy Beaouree Davalopment 

Jn recent years, the state has been given a greater reiponsibili ty for 
acquiring resources and determining how they should be distributed. 
Participants noted several important steps in orchestrating the direction of 
those funds . First, state I i teraoy of ficials should work to raise the pr ior i ty 

of adult literacy at the top levels of government . If a govarnor or 

legislature can be convinced to actively support the issue, this can motivate 
quick action, five rise to new legislation, and place literacy in a better 
position to receive funding from public and private sources. In addition, 
literacy efforts should consider piggybacking on ^^hot issues^' being vocally 
supported by governors, legislatures or the media. If a governor is — — 
0Tphasizing reduction of welfare dependents, for example, the welfare costs of 
Illiterates should be aiphasized to tie fnto this issue. Thm state literacy 
rep res en ta t i ves can a 1 so identify key people in the state (government leaders, 
legislat ors, corporate heads, coamunity leaders) v^o may be wi ll ing^ lobby on 
behalf of the literacy issue. Leaders need to aoniider thm ntrmtm^le* H^nmtit^ 
ot supporting additional funding for current legislation and programs vs. the 
option of proposing new legislation. 

Funding efforts should be undertaken at both the local and state level , 
participants agreed. Participants also ^hasi zed that i t^s ^ssentfal to have 
funding from both the publ ic and private sector . A large arount of public 
|pO|T^^O|n~f^^ and the reverse may also be 

true. One state representative raninded the group that corporations can become 
involved m other ways besides contributing money. Literaoy fundraisers should 
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take a br oader, mort arts tive view of resouroes . In addition to money 
corporations can supply a profram with valuable equipment, materials and 
publicity* ' 

T^e state coalition should also look for ways of distributing money that 
focus on unique specialities and services* TOey should help local coalitions 
to informally establish the turf of each profram end coordinate proposal bids 
to diminish unnecessary competition among local service providers, 

* * closely related to the issue of evaluation, sonie participants 
"a^Jd. Those programs that can prove increasing efficiency must be favored 
for fun ding and encouraged to expand, while Ineffic ient programs should be 
strengthened* ' ^ — — ~ — — — _ 

Howr National AssoclatiQni Pan Help in State Llteraey Efforts 

The second day of the meting focused on mys national associations of 
state policymakers can assist in states^ literacy efforts. Representatives of 
the National Governors' Association, the National Conference of State 
Legislators, the National Association of State asards of Education, the 
Education Commission of the States and the Council of State Planning Agencies 
each made presentations discussing their involvement and Interest in literacy 
issues* Following are siinnaries of their remarks* 

Evelyn Ganzf las of the National Governors' Association advised that the 
literacy movement tie in more closely to the issues of economic 
conrpeti tiveness. Jobs, and wel fare dependency reduction Issues at the top of 
most governors' agendas. She also stressed the Importance of accountability 
and measurement in obtaining gubernatorial support for literacy initiatives 
Gangg las mentioned that the MSA has tentatively planned a white paper on 
literacy that will be distributed to governors next year, 

Peggy Sei gel of the National Conference of State Legislatures noted that 
the Federal Office of Educational Research and In^rovement has small grants 
available to legislatures so that they can study issues of Interest to then. 
She sugfested that, with some lobbying on the part of state literacy 
representatives, key legislators might be willing to propose to OERI a study of 
Illiteracy in their state. She also advised the state literacy representatives 
to collaborate with teachers and tie in to teacher issues to increase 
visibility with the legislature. Seigel also praised to maintain an active 
file on literacy contacts in order to refer any legislative staff mo request 
information to the appropriate expert in the state. The Project PLUS 
initiative, she added, will likely encourage signif leant Interest amonff 
legislators. ^ 

Tom SchultE of the National Association of State Boards of Education 
announced that NASBE nmbers had Identified literacy as a priority for the 1987 
year, and will address the issue as part of many of its 1987 conferences and 
forinis. He informed the group that NASBE's specific interest regarding 
literacy is in formulating policy advice on the role of schools and the 
effectiveness of progrOTi models to address the problem. During the next year 
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NASBEwlll attempt to find fundinf ioureei, hire staff, and oonduet reseapeh in 
these areas, 

Barbara Dyer and Judy Chirioketh of the Council of State Planning Ageneies 
noted that the issue of adult illiteracy vmuld be on the agenda at their next 
national oonferenee neKt month. They also deserlbtd their regular State 
Planning Aoademles, w^ioh bring together key officials from a state to desiffn 
approaches to solving specifie problOTs. They rtconmended that literac"T 
advooatas propose to the planning staff in their fovernor'i office that* the 
state propose an acadOTy on Illiteracy. CTPA has developed a request for 
proposals on the literacy Issue that will be sent to Governors » offices acrosi 
the country. Meeting attendees will receive a copy of that RFP, 

CJarolyn Hfekey of the Education Oormiission of the States said that 
literacy has been adopted as a priority by the membership of her organization 
and a National Advisory Panel on Adult Literaey has been ereated. In addition, 
HCS has produced a videotape on adult literaey to be Introduced this fall, and' 
plans to release a v^ite paper on illiteracy in 1987. 

A discussion fol lowed the presentations, chief ly on the most appfopriate 
and effective stratefies for gaining attention and resources from pel icymakers. 
suggestions included obtaining and publ iei zing accurate data on the extent of 
Illiteracy and social /aconomic costs of the problem on a state-specif le basis, 
establishing rasearch links between economic development and literacy, use of' 
understandable language and daflnltions in presenting tha problem, and "piggy- 
backing" on other social problOTS or on the agendas of other state affancies'and 
el I ant groups. 

SuTinarlzing and Sharing of Observations 

Following lunch, three representatives of the meat ing sponsors cormiented 
on their impressions of the meeting. Karl Halgler of tha U.S. Department of 
Education highligh tad soma possible lessons for state 1 i taracy campaigns, such 
as being alert for creative use of existing programs and resources (ero^. use of 
Chapter I- fundad computers by parents, use of Women's Iquity Educat ion^Act or 
Legal Iducat ion discretionary grants programs, or use of Goodwill Industries 
training programs). He advocated a state focus for developing statistics and 
measures of need for programs, and urged an attitude of flexi bill ty about terms 
and definitions of the problem/targe population In order to garner additional 
funding (e.g. literacy can be defined as a capability for "independent livine" 
to qualify for funding for disabi 1 i ty progrgra). 

Pater Gerber of the i^cArthur Foundation raised questions in the area of 
problOT definition and program evaluation in his reactions to the meeting. He 
urged an expansion and refinement of v^at skills and abilities in v\rtiat contexts 
are required for true literacy, arguing that basic reading is only one of the 
cOTipatencies which should be included. This task will contribute to a richer 
and more accurate statOTent of benefits from successful literacy training. In 
the area of assessment, ha noted that the prof lie information collected by 
NASBE revealed vary little outcome data or information on retention rates. Ha 
noted that it may be difficult to generate appropriate standards for program 
success, given the characteristics of students and diversity of program 
approaches and sponsors. However, he noted that the political context iray soon 
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donand more answers to thesa questions, based on the inoreased enphasis cn 
aeeountability tf(m lefislatures in relation to publie eduoation. 

Jean Hannitnk of B. Dalton Bookiellers began with the assertions tM the 
Itteraoy movOTient is "on the edge of making a differenee" and that the action 
will de at the state level, ^sed on the meeting diseussion she ebserved that 
a partieular ohallenge will be how to .draw on the expertise and wisd^ af loeal 
and state practitioners in shapinf a vision for new program development. Shi 
noted that leaders of literacy initiatives need to learn how to inttgr^t^ thi 
energy and resources of the business conmunity and political offfciftfi vvltli 
their practical knowledge and eKperience* 

Feedback from Participants 

The meeting concluded with a series of inmll group discuiiions on tfie 
value of the conference, additional information which wuld be helpful (^t 
states to share, and recomrnendat ions for future directions and aott^it!^^, 
In terms of valued outcomes, the following points were highlifhted^ 

o Getting acquainted perionally and learning about act ivitiis in atW 
states* 

o (Mining information on the state policy associations. 

o "Reenforcement and encouragOTent a^ut what we are doing", 

© Clarification of roles for a coalition or campaign as distinct tm 
the agendas of service providers, 

o Development of new frameworks for problems, ideas on how to inttgrati 
literacy with other concerns, advantages of a conmon definition for lobbyjn?. 

Needs for further information were also shared- 

o ^tter information on TOdel programs and a definition of "eKartipiittf * 

o IVbre information on programs for special populations or in BpmoiAt 
settings (e.g. rural, corrections), 

o Information on contact people in states for specific strategic!!, 

o Additional sample materials from each state such ai 
legislation/publicity. 

Suggestions for future activities included sessions on what different pf^v-ite 
are doing (e.g. IBVI, the military), concurrent sessions to aUo^ mori in-4ipth 
discussion, expanding participants to include more non-go vernmant 
representation, a focus on next steps for coalitions as opposed to hm to 0\ ' 
started, and development of a "talent pool" frOT mmng group part ieip^nti. 



NATIONM. j^TII^ffl STATl LIWraACT INITIATI\^ 
Hall cf States - ^Oiom 283 
400 North Capitol gt treet 



Monday > August 18, 1986 



9 - 10:00 Introduction/Settlni the Stage 

Peter Pearson^ Minnisota Adult l!,iteraey Cmipaifn 
Sharon Dapling, KentuGky DepaPtfliMent of Education 
Karl Haifler, Adult Li taraoy Ini^ tiative, U.S. Department of 

Education 
Peter Gerber^ RteoArthur Poundatl^^n 
Jean Hammlnk^ B. Dalton BooK^pU^^p 



10 - 12i00 Diseussion of Stati Initiativ# 
Bfertha Williams^ CMlUtatof 



sues 



Review and Rtodi fixation of four aBroad Issue Areas 

1) Develoment of Stiti Initiatives 

2) Coordination and Expansion ^f State Delivery Systans 

3) i^sessment, Acwuntabillty ^nd Conniunieation 

4) State Levfl Lltiraey Eitoiir^^e Development 

12-1:30 Lunch 



ROTarks by obsarverii 



Gail Spangenberg, Biineii Counai il for Effeotive Literaey 

Peter Waite, Laubach Li taraoy Aet^ion 

Jinx Crouehs Li teraoj VolunteeFg * af itoerioa 

Paul Delker, Adult Iduoation, UJm, Department of Edueation 

liSO - 3i30 Continuation of Dlsoysiion of Sta ite Initiative Issues 
Martha Will iams, faollitator 

3:30 4:30 Simnary and min Poim to Be P^im^aented to Associations on Day 2 
Martha Williams, feollltatop 

5i45 ^ 6:30 Wine Reception hos tid by Carnbrlflg^-e 

6i30 - BtQQ Dinner at the Sheraton Grand - Int formal discusiions 
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Tuasday , August 19, 1986 



8i30 - 12i30 Intiraetion of State Litaraey Initiatives and Stati 
Polioy Assooiatlons 

Edueation Ccrnnlsslon of the States 

National Governors' Aasoelation 

Off lee of thm Stati-Fedepal Halations 

National ^nfiranoe of State Lagislaturas 

National Aasoeiation of State Boafds of Eduoatlan 

Counoll of State Planning Ageneies 

^unoil of Chief Stata Sehool Officers 

12:30 - li30 Lunch 

li30 - 2 1 30 SuTTnarizing and Sharing of Obsgrvation.^ 

Peter Qerbtr 
Gene Wilhoit 
Karl Halgler 
Jean H^milnk 

2 1 30 - 3:00 Where to Go From Hare 

Peter Pearson & Sharon Darling 
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Participants - NATIONAL MEETING OF STATE LlTgRACIlHITIATIVE 
Washington^ D. - August l8^15s 198S 



STATE REPRESENTATIVES : 
ARIZONA 

Greg Hart, Chair 

Governor's and Suparlntandent 's Task Force on Adyltmitera 

Pima County Adult Education 

131 Wast Congrass Street, Room 540 

Tucson, Ai 8S701 

(602) 792-8695 

Christine Prentice 
Office of the Governor 
1700 West Washington Street 
4th Floor, Executive Tower 
Phoenix, Az 85007 
(602) 255-3833 

CALIFORNIA 
Paul Kiley 

Adult Literacy Consultant 

California State Library 

P.O. Box 942837 

Sacramento, Ca 94237-0001 

(916) 324-7358 ^ 

Claude Hansen 
Manager, Adult Education 
State Departinent of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, California 95814 - 
(916) 322-2175 

^ CONNECTICUT 
I Robert Wood 

• Chairman, Coalition for Literacy 

I Wesleyan University - 
1 Middletown, Ct 06457 
(203) 347-9411 ext, 2715 

• Oohn E. Ryan 

I Executive Director 

• Coalition for Literacy 

I Bureau of Adult Education 

i P,0. Box 2219 

» Hartford, Ct 06145 

» (203) 566-8252 



ILLINOIS 

Joan Seamont Program Coordinator 
nilnois Literacy Council 
Illinois Stati Library 
288 Centannial Building 
Sprlnflald, 11 62756 
(217) 785-1533 

Rodney Dingas 

Adult Education Section 

Illinois State Board of Education 

100 North First Street 

Springfield^ Illinois 62777 

(217) 782-3370 

INDIANA 

Mary Grclch Williams, Director 

Division of Adult and CoTOiunity Education 

Indiana Department of Education 

Room 229, State House 

Indlanapol ISs In 46204 

(317) 927-0344 

Suzannah Walker 
Special Services Consultant 
Indiana State Library 
140 North Senate Avenue 
Indlanapol ISs In 46204 
(317) 232-3721 

KENTUCKY 
Patricia Glelch 

Executive Director^ Kentucky Comission on Literacy 
Room 924, Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, Ky 40601 
(502) 564-4062 

Sharon Darl ing 

Director, Adult Education Division 
Office of Federal Programs 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Ky 40601 
(502) 564-3921 

MICHIGAN 
Ronald Glllum 

Director, Adult Extended Learning Services 
Michigan Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, Mi 48909 
(517) 373-8425 
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MINNESOTA 

Peter D. Pearson 

Executive Director 

Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign 

475 North Cleveland Avenue Suite 210 

St* PauU Mn 55104 

(612) 644-9978 

MISSISSIPPI 

Earl ine Strickland 

Department of Planning and Policy 

Governor's Office of Federal /State Programs 

2000 Walter Sillers Building 

500 High Street 

Jackson, Ms 39201 

(601) 359-3150 

MISSOURI 
Plana Schmidt 
Project Director 

Missouri Coalition for Adult Literacy 
7091 Olive Blvd. 
St, Louis, Mo 63130 
(314) 727-7396 

NEW YORK 
Kevin, Smith 
Chairman 

State Literacy Council 

Subcommittee of State Adult Learning Services Council 
Literacy Volunteers of New York State 
777 Mary vale Drive Room El 5 
Cheektowaga, NY 14225 
(716) 631-5282 

Garrett Murphy 
Director 

Division of Continuing Education 
New York State Education Department 
Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-5808 

OHIO 

Jim Bowling 

Ohio Department of Education 
65 South Front Street, Room 811 
Columbus, Oh 43266-0308 
(614) 466-5296 

Edie Poling 
Co-Chair 

Ohio Adult Literacy Network 
1823 Laylon Drive 
Columbus, Oh 43229 
(614) 882*5677 
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TEXAS 

Richard Mackay 

Canter for the Study of Human Resourcas 
Un1 varsity of Texas 
107 West 27th Street 
Austin, Texas 78712 
(512) 471-6010 

VIRGINIA 
Jul ie Seward 
Executive Assistant 
Literacy Working Coinnittie 
The Executive Mansion 
Capitol Square 
Richmond, Va 23219 
(804) 786-2220 

Helen Lyon 
President 

Literacy Coalition 
1520 Aberdeen Road 
Room 302 

Hampton, Va 23666 
(804) 838-5300 

WEST VIR6INIA 
Sal ly Adklns 
Executive Director 

Wast Virginia Adult Literacy Coalition 
P.O. Box 5622 
Huntington* WV 25703 
(304) 696-2380 

Robert Dixon 
Chairman 

West Virginia Adult Literacy Coalition 
316 Quarrler Street Room 201 
Charleston. WV 2S301 
(30<) 346-7031 

PLANNING COMMITTEE 
Peter D. Pearson 

Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign 
475 North Cleveland Avenue Suite 210 
St, PauU.Mn 55104 

Jean Hammink 

Dalton Bookseller 
7505 Metro Boulevard 
Minneapolis* Mn 55435 

Karl 0* Halgler 

Adult Literacy Initiative 

U. S. Department of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue S. W, 

Washington, D- C. 20202 12 



Elizabeth Laugharn 

Adult Literacy Initiative 

S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue S* W* 
Washington^ D, C, 20202 

Peter Gerber 
Program Advisor 

John D. and Catherine T, MacArthur Foundation 
140 South Dearborn Street 
ChicagOs Illinoii 60603 

Sharon Darl ing 
Director 

Adult Education Division 
Office of Federal Programs 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

PROFILE REPORT 
Tom Schultz 

National Association of State Boards of Education 
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Organization and Leadership 

In October 1985, 4ri^ona's Governor and State Superintendent of 
Instruction created the Joint Task Force on Adult Literacy, This Task Force, 
led by the Governor and the Superintendent, is preparing a report, including' 
official foals and objectives, for release in NovOTber 1986, Al though the Task 
Force is still in its planning stages, other literacy efforts are in progress 
in the state. The State Department of Education, with community colleges and 
volunteer agencies, has created the Ariiona Adult Literacy Line (AsALL), Ai^ALL 
IS a toll-free hotline intended to raise the level of public awareness about 
the literacy problOT and to provide services to callers. The State Department 
of Education has also coordinated a media campaign using public service 
announoenents to inform the public. 

Activities and Achievements 

Although the activities and achievOTents of most of Arizona's literacy 
projects are yet to be seen, the State Department of Education's programs have 
already had results. The hotline has increased awareness, put volunteers to 
greater use, and expanded local provider programs. It has prepared a major 
financial and program initiative to be presented to the state board and 
legislature for fiscal year 1988. The Department of Iducation also intends to 
increase private-sector funding in 1987. The Arizona literacy efforts have 
begun to acquaint the public with the extent of the problem and to develop new 
sources of funding, In order to decrease the nunber of illiterate adults In the 
State, 

RecQcnnenda t i on s 

An inportant Initial step In developing and maintaining a statewide 
literacy effort is to consult state directors of adult education a^ut existing 
adult literacy efforts. The consultation will facilitate coordination of th^se 
efforts by a statewide organization. 
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Organization and Leadership 

The California State Department of Education and the State Library 
established the C^llfopnia Allianae for Literacy In 1985 to enable the state to 
carry out the National Initiative on Adult Literacy. The 20-m«nbap Alliance 
creates and supports eonpl imentary adult literacy activities throufhout the 
state. The members represent appropriate afeneles and organizations In both 
the public and private sector, and are volunteers to the Alliance. 

Act I vl ties and Aooonpl jshments 

The priorities of the Alliance are to reach the illiterate adults who have 
historically been diffloult to reach; to inorease ooUaboratlon between 
existing local and refional projects; and to plan Interagency staff development 
and training programs. Since 1985, the Alliance has facilitated the 
eooPdination of all adult literacy services in the state, explored further 
activities and strategies for literacy programs, and collected information on 
the extent of Illiteracy in the state. 

The interest of the Alliance In literaev prompted the State Department of 
Mucation to fund a study to identify the nature, scope and effectiveness of 
literacy services in the state. The Alliance's aotivltl.QS have also encouraged 
interaction between organizations, which has led to literacy conferenees , 
presentations, and some regional literacy eoalltlons. As the Alliance sparks 
interest in literacy across the state, other agencies and organizations are 
joining the effort. 

Recommendat Ions 

TTie Cal Ifornia Alliance found that the voluntary membership tanmt 
riwximizes the use of resources and minimizes the cost to the taxpayers. This 
set-up has also ensured that Individuals with a knowledge of the problan are 
active in the literacy projects. 
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COWICTICUT 



Organisation and Leadership 

TTie 23 members of the Conneatieut Qsalition on Literaey were appointed by 
the Governor in the fall of 1985. An eKeeutive director and the ehairperson 
were appointed in 1986 to lead the Ooalition, Ttie membership reflects various 
sectors who have an interest in literacy- unions, businesses and industry 
eomTiunity and volunteer organizations, and state government, Thm mission'of 
the CkDalition is to increase public awareness of Connecticut literacy problems 
to support PLUS, to bring providers of literaey education together and to 
develop legislation that will assure delivery of literaey services to those who 
need then* 

Activities and AchievCTenti 

The memberi of the Coalition are divided into six suboorrmi ttees- Public 
Awareness, Development, Planning, Legislative, Resources, and Jobs for 
^nneotieut's Future. Each committee has a ehairperson and individual 
activities and goals. The Public Awareness Committee develops support for the 
PLre canpaifn and handles all of the media publicity. The Development 
Committee is responsible for raising funds frOT all sectors of the conmunlty to 
pay for the five-year plan of action that the Planning Conmittee develops. The 

Committee is charged with developing a legislative package for the 
1987 Connecticut General AssOTbly. The Resource OomTiittee identifies the 
various programs in the state which provide literacy services, and the Jobs for 
Connecticut's Future Committee is the link between the Coalition and the Job's 
for Connecticut's Future study v^ich projects the state's Jobs needs Into the 
year 2000. Since it is early In the Coalition's development, most of the 
Conniittees are still involved in research and planning, but a toll-free 
literacy referral service has been established. 

Reconitiendat ions 

It is too early In the Coalition's development for it to make 
reconroendations on how to establish a successful literacy program in other 
states. 
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Organ ! za t f on and Leadersh i p 

The Georgia Literacy Initiative ms established in February 1984 as a 
result of the National Initiative frOT the United States Department of 
Edueation. Georfia's 23^OTber OOTmittee. formed to devise a statewide 
literaey plan^ is led by the adult education unit of the Oeorgia Department of 
Eduoation. The adult education unit is also providing leadership to eic^ht 
refional task forces in support of PLUS* 

Activities and AchievOTents 

The oonnilttee began work amid a major media campaifn that included 
speeches from the Ctovernor and other public officials and a reception for more 
than 100 state leaders, it worked for two years to research the state's 
literacy probl^ and determine a rational stratefy for combattinf it. After 
this two-year period, the COTtnittee adopted six reconmendatians for further 
action: to create and fund a statewide Coalition for Adult Literacy in 
Georgia; to take steps to assure that adult general education is funded In 
future versions of the Quality Basic Education Act; to secure state funding for 
a comprehensive adult education program; to develop a computer-based directory 
of existin? resources; to establish a toll-free referral service within the 
State Department of Education; and to enploy regional adult literacy 
coordinators under the State Adult Education Director. 

Recormienda t i ons 

Georgia advises that tanfible support be secured from both the governor 
and the chief state school officer before planning an initiative. 
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ILLINOIS 



Organisation and Laadapship 

The Illinois LitePacy Initiative was established in my 1984 when the 
Govepnop appointed the manbers of the Illinois Literaey Council. The puppose 
of this 36-membep Council, chalped by the State LIbparian/SecPetary of State 
IS to incpease public awapeness of adult ilHtepaey and to obtain both public 
and ppivate seotop support fop the fight against adult iUitepaey. The 38 
m^beps pepresent public and private literacy interests, inoludlnw the llbpapv 
and education eonmun i t i es , pplvate business and industries, media'and labor as 
well as volunteep and eomnunity organ izat ions. In addition to these appointed 
membeps there are 25 pepresentati ves from reading ppogpams acposs the state 
These representatives work on various subcommittees with the Council membeps. 

Activities and Achievgnent 

The Council has employed vapious strategies in opder to raise the level of 
public awareness and to increase support for their efforts, Ineludlng creating 
a Literacy Office within the State Library to serve as its staff To obtain 
data on the extent of adult Illiteracy in Illinois, the Come il held a series 
of hearings on the ppoblffn. It also sponseped regional and statewide 
conferences to CPeate and then support a network of literaey services. This 
year the Council launched a multi-media ad eanpaign to increase public 
awareness, and a 1987 linkage with the well-known PLUS should help the 
publicity effoPt. 

Since the establ Islment of the Initiative the netwrark of litepaey ppogpam 
has expanded from a handful to 150 and is still rapidly frowlng. The state 
funding and Increased awareness have produced 10,000 nwv students and 
volunteers in the last 18 months. The new anphasls on literacy has increased 
funding, not Just fpom the state, but also from local business and foundations 
lOP progpams in theip apeas. 



Recotimenda 1 1 ons 



The Illinois Li teracy Counci 1 pecormends to states consideping a similar 
ppoject that the ehairpepson be a highly visible public figure and that the 
Council have statewide representation, staff support, and an office of 
operations. To get the coalition members ininediately involved a start-up 
agenda should be set up In advance. 
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INDIANA 



Organisation and Leadership 

The Indiana Adult Littraay Coalition began in Novmber 1983 as a 
fubernatorial task foree and is now an offieial partnefship between the offiees 
of the Governor, the State Superintendent of Publfe Tnstruetion and the State 
Library. The goals of this 30- to 35-mOTber Coalition are to PKpand local 
profframi, build looal coalitions, prwnote pr i vate-publ le partnerships and 
support quality instruotion. The mOTbers represent the involved publie and 
private sectors, and the ehairperson is appointed by the Governor. I^st of the 
work in this effort is done through subeommi ttees, whose membership is not 
limited to the Coalition members. 

Act ivi ties and Aehievements 

At the end of the 1985 project year, the ^alition produced a ten-year 
plan to reduce illiteracy in the state. The plan depends heavily on grasgroots 
involvement to make effective literacy instruction available to adults in every 
conmunity. Bach year the Coalition will develop a work plan to establish 
specific annual priorities, ^e committees will implement programs to 
accomplish these annual goals. 

The formation of the Coalition has had a positive effect on both the 
funding and the nunber of literacy programs in Indiana. Since the 
tstablishment of the Coal i tion, the Governor has endorsed the first major 
funding increase in years, and mE state funds have been used to train literacy 
coordinators and tutors. There are now 21 local literacy coalitions throughout 
the state and adult enrollment in secondary education has risen steadily. 

Reconmenda t i ons 

Based on its experience in the adult literacy effort, the Indiana 
Coalition suggests that states contemplating these programs obtain support from 
the highest authority possible and build a strong administrative structure 
Although publicity and authority figures are important for visibility, the' 
focus of efforts should be on local action and responsibility with broad 
statewide involvement. 
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KENTuacr 



Organization and Leadership 



m«ir. I" F^fuary 1985 the Govepnor ereated the Kentucky Llteracv Conmission to 
make recomnendations to the lefislature for a comprehensive plan for adult 
literacy training. The Conmission defined its target population as adults who 

ml 2nn ^J'^X^'^^^^f readinf level; the nunber Is estimated at 

suu.uoo-BOO.OOO. The Comnission beoaine a statutory body in July 1985 durine a 
special lefislative session of the Oeneral Assembly. Tt is composed of 20 
members, appointed by the aovernor, from businesses, state agencies local 
governments and program Droviders. The decls ion-making for the Conrnission is 
done by its executive conmittee. 



Activities and Aeh i e vemen t s 



The primary purposes of the Commission are to increase public awareness of 
the magnitude of Kentucky's literacy problem and to mobilize possible funding 
sources. It has also been encouraging and providing support to the new local 
literacy programs across the state. The (Mission has already begun work on 
these efforts and intends to start many more activities. Ainong thmi are- to 
maintain reliable data on the problem; to promote cooperation and comnunicat ion 
among service providers; to collect, monitor, and expand both public and 
private sector funds; to facilitate business and industry in addressing the 
problem; and to provide a referral system. The Comnission also intendl to 
establish a tax-exempt, non-profit corporation to receive private donations- 
the corporation will be known as the Kentucky. Literacy Corporation. 

The 1986 General Assanbly, on the recontnendat ion of the Oovernor provided 
a small amount of money for a literacy effort in each county of the state This 
was the first state funding for literacy. A large private foundation in the 
state contributed funds that enabled the Conmission to Install and operate a 
toll-free inforiTiat ion and referral line. Without the Cormiission, these efforts 
would probably not have gotten the public support they needed to obtain 
funding. 

Recocnnenda t i on s 

The Kentucky Commission attributes its success to the development of a 
broad base of support from both public and private sectors, with a visible 
high energy person at the head. It recomnends that other states be aware of 
possible "turf" problems and guard against them from the onset. Members should 
all be eonmitted to a clearly defined comrion goal before work Is attempted 
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MICHIQAN 



Organization and Leadership 

The ^liehifan Adult Literacy Initiative was introduced in the State Board 
of Education's Better Hdueatlon for Michigan's Citizens- A Blueprint for Ac tio 
and was developed by a statavide conmittee repr esen t i ng edueat i on , i ndus t ry 
labor and other cotmunlty groups and afencies. The Initiative is a five-year 
plan intended to reduce illiteracy in Michifan by 5056 by coordinating and 
enhancing literacy efforts at the local level. Leadership for the Initiative 
comes from the toard and the Statewide Literacy Coordinated Conmittee and its 
activities are coordinated by the Adult Extended Learning Services Area of the 
Michifan Departtnent of Education. The staff includes two statewide 
coordinators and thirteen part-time regional facilitators. 

Activities and Ach i e vemen t s 



To achieve its goal of a lower illiteracy rate, the Initiative has adopted 
three mam strategies: a publicity campaign to increase public awareness of 
the extent of the problan in Michigan; establ isfment of inprovanent of local 
literacy programs; and recruitment and training of 3,000 literacy volunteers 
After only one year of Joint effort, the number of local literacy organizations 
has tripled, and 95 percent of the state's urban areas have developed or are In 
the process of developing conmunlty- or county-based awareness activi ties and 
improved local literacy services. Public awareness has increased due to media 
mvolvenent with PLUS, the publication of more than 300 articles in local 
magazines and newspapers, and two statewide and 11 regional conferences. 

Since Michigan already has an extensive adult basic education system In 
the local school districts, the ewmiunity colleges and literacy organizations- 
the Initiative's enphasis is on coordinating these separate local programs. 
linking the local efforts, new financial resources have been found and literacy 
efforts have been more successful. For example, in Detroit three major 
literacy efforts were coordinated by creating the Detroit Adult Reading 
Excellence (DARE) organization which has already had significant irrpact in the 
Detroit area. 



Reconme nda t i on s 



Broad representation, at both the state and local levels, is essential for 
states to develop effective literacy initiatives. Public awareness of the 
existence of the problan of illiteracy is the key to solving it but the state 
cannot rely solely upon the public. Successful ini t iatives must have state 
funding. 
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WTNNESOTA 



Organisation and Leadership 

The Minneiota Adult Literacy Campaign was reeommended in Decsnber 1984 by 
a gubernatorial task force. The C^ipaign involves a non-profit organiMtion to 
conduct public arareness and referral aotivities; the Li teraey Coal i t Ion, a 
group of service providers and otr-f groups Interested in literacy; and a 
tenporary Governor's Advisory Committee to sutmit a long-ranfe plan by 1987. 
The ^mpaifn was created to facilitate coordination between literacy providers, 
to help identify additional resources for literacy programs, to increase 
enrollment in literacy proframs, and to develop a long rangr: plan, 

Aetivittes and Achievement i 

The Campaifn has gone through three major stages since the task force's 
report. The three groups met throughout 1985 to plan and organize the Campaign 
structure. In 1986, the Campaign was incorporated as a new orfaniiiat ion with 
restated mission and long-term goals. In the third stage, late 1986, the 
Cmpaign has begun its activities of conducting a statewide survey as the basis 
of a long-range plan. Increasing activities to stimulate public awareness and 
becoming involved in legislative efforts for literacy programs. 'Oie projects 
now being implemented in this third stage are the result of recofrmendat Ions of 
the restructuring. Activities are still in their initial stages. 

The efforts of many literacy groups in Minnesota are becoming apparent as 
Ixteracv is becoming more of a priority within the state. Initially, the 
CfflTipaign worked with many of the literacy groups to clarify the definition of 
literacy and doeunertt the nun^r of illiterates In the state. The legislature 
passed a bill which allows school districts to le^ 1/10 of a mill for literacy 
programs to help increase funding, Tlie heads of statewide literacy programs 
are sharing information and coordlnatinf their efforts through monthly meetings 
and by linkages with PLUS. Although the Campaign is in the beginning stages, 
the literacy efforts throughout the state are working cooperatively to fulfiil 
the mission of the statewide initiative, 

Recorrmendat I ons 

The Minnesota Canpaign believes that extensive initial planning Is 
necessary for the operation of a successful literacy Initiative. Uhtil a broad 
consensus about mission and goals Is achieved, all activities should be kept to 
a minimun. The support of a high ranking official also helps the literacy 
efforts by providing a means of securing funds. Also forms must be present 
which allow for Input from both providers and business/comfnuni ty leaders. The 
forums may be separate but ongoing communication between groups is essential. 
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MISSISSIPPI 



Organization and Leadership 

The Governor's Adult Literacy Initiative began In April, 1985, following a 
meeting of local llteraey providers and edueators. The (^vernor appointed an 
Adult Learner Task Forae of 21 mOTbers to address adult literaey and adult post 
secondary needs and to make subsequent reeonmendations to the Governor. IVfany of 
the Task Forests recommendations have been implCTentad;others will be phased in 
over a period of tin^. Tlie Adult Literacy Initiative vms created to increase 
the basic skills of functionally illiterate adults. It Is adninistered by the 
Department of Planninf and Policy and the literacy programs are coordinated and 
manafed by a Literacy Coordinator in the State Dapartment of Education. 

Activities and Achievements 

In order to achieve higher literacy rates, the Initiative is targeting 
geographic areas with a high percentage of individuals who have not completed 
high school. By using data gathered in the 1980 census, the Initiative knows 
where to focus its literacy efforts. The reeonmendations of the Task Force 
were inplemented in April 1986 with 12 literacy projects serving as models. 
The program will expand to include eight more projects in fiscal year 1987, 
Fach year, new projects will be brought into the Initiative's program until all 
82 counties are participating. In September 1986, a statewide conference on 
adult literacy was held to help increase public awareness and support of the 
Initiative's efforts to fight illiteracy in Mississippi . 

Eecormienda 1 1 ons 

For states wishing to ii^lOTent similar literacy projects, success depends 
upon involving the governor's office, Actlvittes sponsored by the governor 
tend to receive more attention and support. To further add to a broad 
statewide support systati, state agencies such as the State Department of 
Education, the Library Contnlssion, and the State Aging Office should be 
involved. This wide base will increase the program's pool of resources and 
support. 
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MISSOURI 



Organization and Leadership 

The Missouri Coalition for Adult Literaey was founded in July 1985 in 
order to improve the reerultment, training and placCTient of voluntary literaey 
tutors throughout the state. Sinee this tutoring takes place in Adult Basio 
Iduaation progrOTns, the local Coalition projeets are supervised by ABE 
Direotori, They are aided by five area coordinators and a director. T\vo 
regional coordinators oversee the whole project. 

Activities and Achievements 

To facilitate its work with the literacy volunteers, the Coalition 
developed two stages for the project. In the first stage, it devised a plan 
for tutor recruitment, training and placenent; created a database to check the 
effeetivenesi of the efforts; and gathered Information to establish a literacy 
resource center and clearinghouse. After this initial planning and preparation 
stage, the Coalition began implementing its plans for the volunteer tutors, 
maintaining and supporting the resource center and clearinghouse, increasing 
media publicity of the problem of Illiteracy (in part by working with PL^), 
and finally, establishing a hotline for students and volunteers, 

'Hiese tm conplete stages In the project^s development helped make 
iVfisiouri's literacy efforts more efficient and more effective. With the 
increased media coverage came more corporate and government funding. Thirty- 
two literacy initiatives and many local coalitions have been established across 
the state due to the efforts of the Coalltlon^s coordinators and PLUS task 
forces. And on the individual level, the tutors are better trained, supported 
and much more coordinated as a v^ole groip, 

Recomnendations 

The Missouri Coalition has found that the iroortant factor In adult 
literacy education Is the volunteer tutor. The Staters programs must Include a 
volunteer coordinator v\rfio can recruit, train and place these tutors. Tlils 
training should continue through in-service training workshops even'after 
placement. Once the tutors are in a program, a "buddy system" Is used between 
two tutors. Through this system the tutors receive practical advice and moral 
support. In order to attract large nmibers of these volunteers, multimedia 
publicity IS essential. 
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NEW YORK 



Organization and Leadership 

Tha Nav York State Bducation Departmtnt is funding and adnini sterinB a 
Statewide Marketing (^aifn "New York, You Can Read," which will make local 
fovermients, businesses, and oonmun i ty leaders aware of various adult education 
services they can provide. These literacy efforts are operated by the Director 

°' Adult and Continuing Education Ppograms and are coordinated 
with the Adult Leapninf Services Advisory Council to the Comiiissioner, New York 
State Literacy Volunteers, the State's Library Systan, PBS stations and the 
Local Special Literacy Task Forces. 

Aativi ties and AehievaTients 

Several projects are launched this year In a oampaign to increase adult 
literacy in the State. The year-long, statewide public awareness campaign for 
adult literacy is designed to inform the public of the problem of adult 
illiteracy and engage support to solve it. In addition, through training 
local adult basic education program managers will learn to better identify 
recruit and enroll adults needing their services and to mobilize all eomnunity 
resources in solving this serious problan. Posters, brochures and PSA's will 
feature the "New York, You Can Read" message. A special advisory eoimittee is 
being established, with plans being developed for a major literacy event. 

The State has also established an 800 number providing toll free telephone 
service to enable the identification of adults interested in literacv programs 
filers are provided with infornatlon about programs in their area. 'At the ' 
same time, local programs will be alerted to Interested adults in theVr area of 
service. The 800 nimber Is included In PLUS public service announcements and 
progranming and the "N©v York, You Can Read*' Information. Since September 3 
1986, over 3,000 calls have been received. ' 

Another Ini tiative wi th PBS stations involves the State Education 
Department and 20 local program managers who are In^lementing a' television 
series to help prepare adults take the State High School Diploma Equivalency 
Test. This series includes 43 half-hour television programs covering three 
basic skills areas- reading, writing and aritfmetic. It was prepared as the 
Kentucky Educational Television GW series. TTie probl«ns of adult Illiteracy 
was also highlighted with a proclamation by Governor Mario M. Cuomo desIsnatinB 
September 1988 as Adult Literacy .^rareness !\fonth. 

Through these initiatives, there has been an increase in the nutiber of 
people enrolling in adult basic education and other literacy programs. The 
State aid program for literacy and basic skills called the liployment 
Preparation Education Program, which was proposed by the Regents, endorsed by 
the Governor and enacted into law by the State Legislature In 1984, will be our 
major resource In meeting the challenge of the imrketlng campaign 
^commendations b & • 

New Yorlc's recommendation Is to encourage the development of a coordinated 
iriSyLUi|?fWS^?yf aSj m^i^UM^^' Uvals mvolvlng 
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OTIO 



Organisational and Leadership 

As a result of the first statewide oonference on adult literacy in June 
1985, a Steering Committee was named to begin work on a plan for the formation, 
structure, and operation of Tlie Ohio Literaey Network* the 1985 Conferenoe was 
hosted by The Colimbus Literacy Council and supported by a Community Education 
Planning Grant awarded by The Ohio Oepartnent of Education, 

It is the intention of the Steering COTmlttee for the Network to serve as 
a olear Inghouse for Information, material, and technical assistance to promote 
and improve adult literacy services in the state. Steering Committee menbers 
represent a broad cross-section of public and private provider groups* 

Activities and 4chievOTents 

The Steering Comnittee has organized plans for the Ohio Literacy Network 
by establishing long- and short-term goals, outlining an operational structure, 
creating a set of ^-laws, and selecting a governing board* Planning for the 
conduct of a second statwide conference, to be held in June 1987, is underway* 
Additional activities have included the publloation of a Resource Oi rectory of 
knovm literacy programs and a newsletter* The Directory listings will be added 
to a statewide conputer inforrration systen operated by OHIWIT, and rmde 
available to its subscriber libraries throughout the state. 

The Network intends to encourage and/or conduct other activities in the 
areas of fund development, identification of unmet needs, communication and 
coordination of services, expansion of existing delivery systOTs, establishing 
new programs, advocacy for increased awareness for greater financial support, 
and promotion of corporate and business participation. The prlfmry objective 
is to reduce the nirober of illiterate adults In the state* 

Recommend a 1 1 on s 



The Ohio Literacy Network would advise other states beginning projects to 
secure broad and appropriate representation Including associations and 
coalitions; seek professional, legal and accounting advice; and to keep the 
central focus of its efforts on the uranet needs of students. 
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VIIGINIA 



Organization and Leadership 

A 1984 meeting of state agenoies and local providers who deal with adult 
literacy problans led to the formation of the Virginia Literacy Coalition The 
group consists of professionals and volunteers, including educators 
journalists, public information officers, and librarians, h Board of Directors 
aOTiinisters projects for the Coalition. 

A second focus of initiative is the leadership of the First Lady of 
Virginia, Jennie Baliles. Beginning in January. 1988, her staff organized the 
Working Literacy Conmlt tee to coordinate existing literacy efforts and raise 
the literacy level in the state. The Conmittee compiled a directory of existing 
literacy programs and proposed initiatives to coordinate and expand services 
across state departments and agencies and in the private and voluntary sectors. 

Act! vi ties and Achievements 

The Working Literacy Conmittee has led to a proposal for a Virginia 
Literacy Foundation which will be Incorporated as a focal point for private and 
voluntary efforts in adult literacy. The Foundation Board will be comprised of 
stale officials, media representatives, local literacy provider 
representatives, and leaders frcrni the business conmunity. The Foundation will 
take leadership in fundralsing, media efforts to publicize the problem of adult 
Illiteracy, and program coordination. The Foundation will utilize the Literacy 
Coalition to inttiate new local literacy groups, provide training to program 
developers and ¥oi an.aers, provide assistance in program evaluation and 
accountability, arid serve as a professional orfanlzation for local program 
providers. f • 

The Coalition held a literacy conference with the Virginia Library and the 
State Department of Education. A newsletter, training manuals and books have 
been published m order to open lines of oonmunieat Ion and to standardize 
teaching practices. Coordination is increasing as more information is shared. 
Its other efforts, which focus on Increasing public awareness of the problem 
include using the media, distributing a quarterly nevraletter and meeting with 
conmunity volunteers, local leaders and others to develop a cooperative plan' of 
act ion. 



Recomtienda t i on s 

Both of these groups reconraend that other 1 i teracv programs have a broad 
frassroots base and specific goals for each project. The Coalition suggests 
that the Deparbtient of Education have a clear, defined role in the project 
Strong fundraislng efforts and a paid staff are essential elements of a " 
suecesiful campaign that Virginia is lacking. Each group believes that they 
are making progress towards an achievable goal and this is Important to 
remember when the project is in the developmental stages. 
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WEST Virail^IA 



Organization and Leadership 

The West Virfinia DepartTOnt of Education established the Adult Literacy 
Coalition in 1985 to stress the importance of literacy as a cornerstone for 
economic and personal development in the state. The Coalition has more than 50 
members from state afencles, volunteer programi, business, media and many other 
areas of the eommunlty* TTie Governor is an integral part of the literacy 
movement in West Virginia, His high visibility brings the problOT to the 
publ ie^s eye* 

Activities and Achievements 

The Coalition^s central goals are public awareness and program support. 
The goal of public awareness Is being reached by docimentar ies , publ ic service 
announcanents, news releases, billboards, and speeches by the Governor. To 
support programs, the Coalition Is finding funding sources, holding conferences 
and regional meetings, dealing with the appropriate state agencies to discover 
target populations and creating a cable television show that teaches basic 
reading skills. This last innovation Is not only bringing the problem to 
light, but alio is helping to directly fight illiteracy. 

The outcomes of the literacy initiatives include the establ isfment of a 
toll free nuriber for information and referral, passage of legislation (Senate 
Bill #462), increases in networking between programs and agencies throughout 
the state and the planning of the 1985 Cornerstone Conference to develop 
awareness of the magnitude of the literacy problOT in West Virginia. 

'Hie Coalition is currently working with different organizations and 
agencies on implen^nting other literacy programs as well. Coordination has 
been achieved with ABE and Human Services for provision of personnel and 
services and with the State Departirent of Education for the consignment of 
funds from foundations. TTie Coalition Is seeking money for the kIt series 
and a Coalition member is coordinating the PLUS program in the statei 

Reconrnenda t i ons 

Thm participation of the governor In a highly visible role is essential to 
the success of a state»s literacy efforts. But other participants should cotc 
from diverse areas of the cocmiuni ty, including those who can identify students 
or provide funds. In order to test the validity of a project^s theories or the 
results of efforts a uniform data system is necessary. 
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CTAHT I 

oa^mATiYE mvA m smTE initiative 



state 



AZ 



CT 



a4 



XL 



IN 



Fundi ng/SourGe 

$^AEA and State 
Vocational 



State and «in kind" 



Department of 
Bduoat ion 
$115,000 ac staff 

$-Department of 
Education and 
Private donations 

$-^^/State AfenGies 



$ /State ("In 

kind") and Private 



$-Department of 
Li brar i es/Ar eh i ves 
& Dept, of Ed. 



Type of Effort 

Coal i t ion/ 
Adnini strati ve 
Partnership 

Coal t tion/ 
State-wide 
COTmt ttee 

Coal It Ion/ 
State-wide 
Commi ttee 

State-wide 
Conmi ttee 



Coal i tion/ 
Adhiinistrati ve 
Partnership 

Coal i t Ion/ 

Administrative 

Partnership 

State Commission 
establ ished by 
leg Islat Ion 



Original Inpetus 

Governor and 
State Super. 



Department of 
Eduoation and 
State Library 

Governor 



Department of 
Edueat ion 



Governor 



Governor 



Governor 



$™/State and Statewide Committee/ State Board of 

Federal Adninistrati ve Eduoation 

In! tlative 

m $245, 000/Pr i vate Non-Prof i t Governor 

Corporation/ 
CqslI i t ion/Governor ' s 
Adviiory Cocnnittee 

MS $300 , 000/AM, Adni n i s t rat i ve Governor 

JTPA & Private ^ Initiative 

m $100,000/AEA& Coalition/ Department of 

Private Adninistrative Eduoat ion/Private 

In! t iati ve 

NY $1Q0,000/AEA Administrative Department of 

Ini tiative Eduoation 
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state 

m 

VA 

wv 



Fundi ng/Sourde 

$2,500 + Fees/ 
State Grant & 
Pri vate 

$2,000 + Dues/ 
Private 

$173,000/A1A & 
JTPA 



Type of Effort 

Confer ence/ 
Planned Network 



Incorporated 
Coal it ion 

Coal i t ion/ 

A^inistrative 

Partnership 



Original Impetus 

Department of 
Educa t i on / 1 ooa 1 
Li teracy Counci 1 

Intares ted 
Providers 
First Lady 
Superintendent 
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Sunnary Data en State Proprams 



- Arizona 



SehQol Systemi 



Total 
Student Annual 
Enrol Iment Budget 



(f oQtnota) 



Technical Schools 



Other Poi tsaoondary 
Initi tut ions 



Oorreet ional Insti tut Ions 



Llbrar i as 



Voluntary Organizations 



Non-profit Groups 



Private Sector 
Organ i za t ions 





3,500 



Unknot 



7*000 



Labor Unions 



Other: Hllicary - Ariaona ham a large bilitary 

nppftrr^ip ^ty fo^- mill|tary pars 



Unlmotm 



Cr i tar la for 
Student 
_Ell^blli ty 



{ i f any, e*f . , 
reading level/age/ 
yrs. of school/income) 



ABE^GED-ESL-Citi^enship 



ME-GED prep-lSL 



daca baiiLg gathered 



populaclon wich educational 
onnel and dependencs. 



FootnoEa) The FY *86 figues are no£ available. 

These atudanc anrollments are approximatlona alnea they include 
ABE^ GEO prep, CEDg ESL» citizenship and voluntaar tutorial efforts. 
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SuETmary Data on State Profframs 






Enrol Iment 


Total 
Annua i 
Budget 


Cri teria for 

S tuden t 

El igibi 1 i tv 








(If any, e.g,, 
reading level/afe/ 
yri. of school/income) 


PBpmAM SPONSOR 








School SystOTS 


624,411 


|$68,000,C 


Students must function below 
)D0 8th grade level. 


Employment/Training orgs. 








y^jiiiiiLin I ty woiieg^gs 


. 94,680 
(non-eredi 














Inititutions 








Correctional Inst I tut ions 


9,500 






LIbrar lei 


10,000+ 1 


$4,500,00 


D 


California Literacy * Ine, 
vQiuntaiy organizations 


11,000 


^ -^^U , WW 


i tuden ts must function below 5th 
3 grade level • 


rtQn~r roi 1 1 v^roups 








LVA, AOIF, othars 
Private Sector 
Organ i zat ioni 


9,000 est 


- 




Labor Unions 








Other: 
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Si^mry Data .on State Pregrans 



Connecticut 



PBDGmM SPOHSOR 



BTTplayment/Training orgs, 
CofTniunlty Callages 



Tedhnleal Sahools 



Other PostS€Condary 
Jnstitutians 



Carr^otional Ins t i tu t i ons 



Librar ias 



Total 
Student Annual 
Enrol Imen t Budyst 



43,553 



1.096 



Criteria for 
Student 
El igibi 1 1 ty 



(ir any, e.g. , 
reading l#vel/ag#/ 
yri, of sehaal/lnaom#) 



Amerleanizat Ion — 

ABE ^ ESL - High School Completion 



ABE - ESL - GED 



Valuntary Organizations 



Non-profit Groups 

Private Seotor 
OrTOoi zat ions 



Labor Unions 



Other: 
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LSCA - Ubmng S^fwUu mid ComtmoUon Aat iand^ muoAd^d: by iZUnoAJ. Sta^e. Ubnamf 
Simmr? Data on State Programs FISCAL YEAR 19S6 ^ 



^ Illinois 



Student 
Enrol Intent 



Total 
^nual 



Criteria for 
Student 



wwmm SPONiOR 

and RzgJ^QYiat Oi^tcoM 

o£ Edw^at^Qn 
Scnool syitOTs 


10,000 

-delved 


1 ! 

SOS, 


ISBE 


(i 
re 

yp 

LSCA 


f any, e,g,, 

adinf level/afe/ 

s, of school/ ineome) 

: / / 


Bmp 1 oymen t /Tr a i n 1 ng orgs* 










A p^Jt^on 16 y^aJUi qk otdvi^ mt 


CofTniunity Colleges 


Hi /e 










Teennioal scnools 










V^ogwjm 4eae4u^*i3 {undLng must 
^noZade, a voJluji^Q^ejL aomponmt 


other Pes Tleconuary 
Institutions 










whl^ cU44Ata mijtii..tfie. pHDgmm, 


Correctional Institutions 






J' 






pub tic maJtz}fLU4i .]^^. 
Libraries ' 






* 






ILA.LVA 

Voluntary Organisations 












CormimLty'bMZd o^g4* 
Non-Profit Groups 








1 

1 


Private Sector 
Or^anizat ions 




1 

f 

i 

i 

! 


. 




ESL M^z/UaZ VUt/UbtMon 


A/.A. 


#1 






Other* Irtco^OA^ed Loaal 


2% 


1 

1 




T0TALt$3,071 ,396 



Thz dksXcL ihown Ae^£e,ei5 a e£o4e CAAtmate o£ numfae-w and doZZa/u ion, Zttznaay vdiunte.eji 
&£JoM& onZy , It dou not induLde. mZatzd tn.aduU.onaZ kdbilt Ba64,e. Education ( ABE) 
e.f£ont& {OA louj £eue£ Azadlng adult 4tuLdmU (0-5.9). 
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Smmary Data en State Programs - Indiana 



Total Criteria for 
Student Annual Student 

Enrollment Budget Eligibility 



PBO^^ SPQNSCE 

Sohooi SyitOTs & Other ABE 


40,000 
(Dupl Icated 


$5,5 M 


(if any, e.g,, i 
reading level/age/ 
yrs* of ichool /income) 

uata not leparated by level. Serve 
adults over 16, out of school , with 
less than high school. | 


Providers 
Enployment/Training orgs. 


Data not 


/iilable 


Low income. Most will not take person! 
functioning below 6th grade level, | 


^fnnunity Colleges 


No Communil 


:y College 


i 1n Indiana. | 


Teahniaal Schools 


Data not A\ 


an able 


nave remeaiai and oeve loprnental I 
progranis. Most serve 5th grade and up* | 


Other Pest secondary 
Institutiens 


Data not av 


allable 


Have remedial and developmental j 
programs, j 


Correot ienal Insti tutions 


9324 


$1.2 M 


Have extensive ABE and GED programs 
for adult inmates who want them. j 


Libraries 


Data not A\ 


ailable 




Voluntary OrganiMtions 


700 


NA 


MQuiti Who read Deiow 5tn grade level*! 
Some serve ESL learners* j 


Non-profit Groups 


Data not A\ 


iilable 




Private Sector 
Organ! zat ions 


Data not ksi 


iilable 




Labor Unions 


Data not Am 


iilable 




Other 1 
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SagDary Data on Stata PgQgrams - Ksntucky 



paa^^ SPONSOR 



School SystOTS 



Bnployment/Training orgs. 



I 1^250 



CoCTmunity Colleges 



Technieal Schools 



Othar Poi tsaeondary 
Ins t i tut ions 



^rraot ional Insti tut loni 



Librar iea 



Total 
Student ^nual 
Enrollment ^ Budget 



23,000 



70 



1.895 



1985-^1986 
1,237 



Voluntary Organizations 



Non-profit Groups 



Private Sector 
Organ izat ions 



Labor Unions 



Other: 



1.427.00C 



577 .OOC 



25,00C 



Criteria for 
Student 
Eligibility 



(if any, e.g., 
reading level/afe/ 
yrs. of sehool/ineonia) 



16 years or older, not anroned in 
school ; 

Belov/ Sth grade completion 



Economical ly disadvantag^ds 16 or ova 
and out of school; below 8th grade 



16 years of older, not enrolled in 
school i belov/ 8th grade completion 



200 tOOC 



168,000 



1 



16 years or older 

below 8th grade completion 



No income restrictions 
Must read at or belov/ 
not invoTvad in school 



Sth grade level 



There are several Laubach Literacy Councils within the state which receive no funding 
through agencies and are not required to report enrollment. 
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Simnary Data on State Programa » MiGhlgan 



SchoQl Systgns 



aiployment/Training orgs. 



ConiTiunity Collagaa 



Teghnioal Schools 



Four year collegas and 

univer a i t ±e s 

Other Pos tsecondary 

Inftitutiona 



FrlsQBii mnd County jails 
Correotional I ns t i tu t ! ons 



Libraries 



Voluntary Organizations 



Non-profit Groups 



Private Seotor 
Organizat Ions 



Labor Unions 



Student 
Enrol Iment 



55,337 $ 



1,421 



453 



Total 
Annual 
Budge t 



Stace 
School 
Aid 
alloemtac 
for ABE 
6f Itterac^ 
programs 

3O.741,10{ 



(Generally studenta eligLb 
for servieas listed below' 
are uneducated or under- 
educated or unemployed or 
underemployed) 



Criteria for 
Student 
El 1 gib 1 1 i ty 
( i f any, e,g. ^ 
reading level/age/ 
yrs, of school/ineome) 



Adults reading below the sinth grade 
level for federal ABE funds. Progress 
must be shown* 



j Unemployed and underemployed sust 
meet JTPA income guldalines 



902 



150 



3,103 



79 



[Very active-iy involved at the local^ 
level. Statewide plans being develop 
I ad for on-going volunteer training 



Coordination on-gqlng through local 
literacy councils 



I Plans being developed with 4— year 
institutions relative to research 
related tieeds 



PrisonJ house A,B.E, Modal being developed 
111 360 I institution for pear irmate 



4,369 



4,019 



244 



EKtansively involved at the local 
level. Library of Michigan made avail 



Havi 



e tripled In the past year 



I Undaraducated 



45 



Private Industry involved at local 
level. Plans being made in year two 
of the initiative to extensively 



Same as above 



y effo 



Other: 
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Sunrnary Data on State Programs Minnesota 



Total CrI tef ia for 

S tudent Annua 1 S t uden t 

Enrollment Budget Eligibility 



School Systems 




1.1 mil 


(it any, e.g*, 
peading level/age/ 
yrs. of school /inaome) 

18 years of age & older & out of 
sctool - sate programs don't have re- 


BmploOTient/Train ing orgs* 






^-BQurrRB -f-n .^^-Jn/A Irn^^^ lat^T nmf^mj^^ 


Community Colleges 




5.1 mil 


fimotioning tolow 12th grade level 
and enrolled in COTrnmity Golleae 


Technical Sohools 


12,100 


6,5 mil 


fimetion^g below level necessary 
for vooational pr^fram and enrolled 
in vocational sohMl 


Other Pos tseeondary 
Institutions 






The Um^v^aity of Minnesota and 
tte state imiversity aystCTi offer 
rmedial & tutorial help to students* 


Correct ional Ins t i tut Ions 


348 




^e^vovory - thGco programg orQ not port- 
of our ca^aig^, 

Fioure^ are for .qt-^t=^ r^^^-p^f ^^n.^i . . 


Libraries 


no dlir^t 




£3w±i_tuies wixiy- uQtuTity UQEreot ional 
Institutions are inoluded in Soh. ^s. 


Voluntary Organizations 


4.963 


250.000 


Mirmesota Literaq?' Council - non-profit 
group - one to one tutoring for adults; 


Non-Profit Groups 


est. 
1,500 


approK. 
2.0 mil 


at 0 4 ridaj^'iy l^v^l 

varies fron proqrram to program 


Private Seetor 
Ortrani lat ions 








Labor Unions 








Other: Bmfw^ BEL 
programs 


4,400 S 


] 

81,000 


Fefugee in residence less than 31 
ronths - possibly in 86-87 this will 
go down to 18 months 
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^Ussissippi 



Sumary Data an State FrogFOTS 



Total Criteria for 
Student Aiinual S tuden t 

Enrollment ^ Budget Eligibility 



School SystOTs 


539 


160,000 


(if any, e.g., 
readinf level/age/ 
yrs. of school /Income) 

For each of these Droaram ar-^ai 
the enronee must be at leait 
16 years of age and older, not 
enrolled in School. and wlthU 


Bnployment/Traininff orgs. 






reading levei Trom " 


Junior 
ConTnunity Colleges 


153 


$19,000 




Taehnieal Schools 








Other Postsecondary 








Corraotional Institutioni 








Libraries 


150 


$32,000 




Voluntary Organizations 


2S 


$ 3,000 




Non-profit Groups 

- F 






- — ^ 


Private Sector 
Organ i zat ions 








Labor Unions 








Other 
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Sunnary Data on State Proerams 


Missouri 


■ 


Student 
Enrol Iment 


Total 

Annual 

Budget 


Cr i ter ia for 

Student 

El igibi 1 i ty 








( i f any, e.g. , 
reading level/age/ 
yrs. of school /inoome) 


PRCnWW SPONSDR 
School Sy St tins Mi®^ 


2S.876 


2,234,36 
810.17 


i\ state 


Employment/Training orffs. 








Comnunity Col leg esincluded 






— ^ — ^ — ■ — ' 


Tecnnieal Schools incluc 


ed 




— = ' — ^ _ 


Other Pos tsacondary inaluc 
Institutions 








ODrrect ional Ins 1 1 tut ions 


Jjioluded 






Librari ts 






— _ 


Voluntary Organizations 






/ 


Non-Profit Groups 








Private Sector 
Organizations 








Labor Unions 






• 


Other 1 
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Si^rory Data on State PrQgrams , New York 



Total 
Student Annual 
Enrol Imen t * Budget* 



School SyitetTis 



Employni<int/TraSning orgs. 



Cocmiunity Collages 



Technical SehooU 



.Criteria for 
Student 
EI jgibi 1 i t\^ 



(if any, m.gV, 
readlnf level/age/ 
yrs* of school /income) 



ME 0-7 reading leval^ 

GEO 7+ ^m^^ level i 

Aga 18 1 ^^^^i^ally di sad van t acred 



1/002 



Other Pos tsecondary 
Institutioni 



Correctional Insti tutidns 



Libraries 



4,602 



7,500 



60 



9/06 



2/089/43 I 



9,604,39 



10/15 



' Voluntary Organisations 



5/048 



207/99 



' Nan-Profit Groups 



5,073 



2/013,38 



Private Sector 
Or^ani zat ions 



5/073 



721,66 



tabor Unions 



2,500 



320,82 



Other I BOCES 



15,221 
6,928 



1,537,98 
4/200/00 



.^OTALS 168,660 47,834/065 

*FOr ASA, WEP and State Aid Funded Programs (EPE) and MAG - 1984-85 - 
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III. Sijgniary Data on State Progrmis r 



Total Critepia for 
Student Annual Student 

EnrQllment Budget Eligibility 



Sohool Syst^i 


60.000 


7.5 m 


(if any, e,g. , 
reading level/affe/ 
yrs, of sohool/ineOTe) 

1» Less than twelve years of educatio 
or Its functional equivalence. 

2, Beyong age of compulsory school 
attendance flS In Ohio) 


r 


Enployniant/Traininf orgs. 


NA 






Oonniunity Colleges 


NA 






s 


Technioal Sehools 


NA 






Other Postseeondary 
Institutions 


HA 






Correet ional Inst i tut ions 


3,500 


NA 


Enrolled In programs sponsored by 
Institutional education departaents* 


Librar i as 


4,000 


NA 


No fornial criteria: serve in a 
variaty of roles including classroom 
and tutoring spacei special collectior 
other support ana direct sarvicas* 


Valuntapy Organisations 


3,000 


NA 


Out of school youth and adults read- 
ing below 3-5th grade equivalency levc 


U 


Non-profit GrouDS 


NA 






Private Sector 
Organizat ions 


NA 






Labor Unions 


NA 






Otheri Not Availabla/NA 


NA 







^OT^' Most of this information at this time Is undocumented and what Is Indicated 
here Is estimated. However, the compilation of a service provides directory 
and subsequent surveys will hopefully lead to a more complete profile in this 
area. 
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Sunnary Data en Ste 

PBOmm SPCNMR 
Sehool SystOTi (ABE) 


ite Prof rams 

Student 
Enrol Iment 


- West Virginia 

Total Criteria for 
Annual Student 
Budget El iffibi 1 i ty 


CNA) 1 


12, 348, C 


iif any, e.g. , 
reading level/age/ 
yrs, of sehool/inoome) 

Ag^S 16 and ud . not iti ^f*h«r%i 

)D0 


BTiployment/Trainin^ orgs. 


— 




Cocmiunity Colleges 






Teahnieal Sehool s 


1 — 




Other Pot tsseondary 
Inititutions 


— 




Covreot ional Ins t i tut ioni 






Llbrar ies 






Voluntary Organizations 


700 1200,000 




Non-Profit Groups 






Pr ivate Saotor 
Orpfani Eat ions 






Labor Unions 






Other; 
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C^RT II 

raPORT® MEASIBK OF ^NXJT ItLITEIMCr 



Identif ioation &tent of 

Cri teFia PFoblm 

Varies loeally, — 



ill! teracy 
Def inl tiQn 

PL 91-230 

U.S. Dept. of Ed. 

Phm & APL 

Functional 

Funet ional/8th frade 
level skills 



Over aft 16, not in 
school, and below 6th 
frade reading /wrl ting * 



Functional. 



Belovv 5 th grade 
read i ng 

Functional, 



Funct ional /below 
12th grade ikllls. 



Functional , 



Varies locally. 
Varies locally. 



Varies locally. 
Testing required in 
state-funded programs. 



Below 5th grade skills 
as measured by formal 
and inforrral assess- 
ment. 

Pro j eo t i ons f rom 
1980 Census data 

Varies local ly. 



Over age 15 and not 
in sehool (85% 
participants have 
no diploma). 



Over age 15, not in 
school and 0-4 reading 
level, (For school 
programs) 



felow Bth grade 
education, foreign 
born* 



4.8 mil I ion adul ts 

720,238 adults have 
less than 8 years 
of schooling 

17% of Whites 

22% of Blacks & 

47% of HIspanies 

do not have a 

9th grade education. 



Adult performance 
level study shows 
20% functional 
illiteracy. 

500-600,000 adults 



13-15% of adults do 
not have a 9th grade 
educat Ion. 



671,000 adults do not 
have a 12th grade 
educat ion. 
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state 



Illi teraay 
Definition 



Identif iaation 
Cri tef la 



^tent of 
PFoblen 



NY 



Age 18 or over with 
no diploma or 
equivalent (4EA) . 



Varies locally. 



4 mi 1 1 Ion adul ts 
no diploma, 
2 mi 11 ton are 
funot ional ly 
illi terate. 



have 



OH 



VA 



Various (Funot Ional , 
below 5th grade 
readinf, no 9th grade 
education). 



Functional 



Variei locally. 



9th grade level 



2*2 million adults 
have less than 12 yrs 
of education. Roughly 
1 million functional 
ill iterates, 

1^650,000 adults are 
functionally HI i t- 
erate, 

3,131,000 have no 
9th grade education. 



WV 



Age 16 or over and 
not In school (ABE), 



Low grade level 
COTplttion, 0-4 
reading level. 



29% of those over 18 
have no 12th grade 
educat Ion* 
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